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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


OF 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN. 

By  his  Son,  JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN,  Jr. 


John  Van  Schaick  Lansing  Pruyn,  known  as  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
son  of  David  Pruyn  and  Hibertie  Lansing,  was  born  in  Albany, 
June  22,  1811,  at  the  family  residence*  on  the  southeast  corner  of  North 
Pearl  and  Patroon  Streets.  He  was  baptized  on  August  4th  of  the  same 
year  by  the  Rev.  John  Melancthon  Bradford,  pastor  of  the  North  or,  as  it 
is  familiarly  called,  Two-Steepled  Dutch  Church.  Of  the  ancestry  of  Mr. 
Pruyn’ s  family  m  America,  The  New  Y'ork  Genealogical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Record  bears  witness.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Christo¬ 
pher  Lansing,  Esq.,  was  quartermaster  of  Colonel  Schuyler’s  regiment  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  a  gentleman  of  great  personal  worth.  On  his 
mother’s  side  Mr.  Pruyn  was  descended  from  the  Van  Schaicks,  Yateses, 
Bogarts,  Van  Slichtenhorsts,  Verplancks,  and  Schuylers.  On  his  father’s 
side  he  was  also  descended  from  the  Bogarts,  Verplancks,  and  Schuylers, 
as  well  as  from  other  leading  families  in  the  colony,  including  the  Groes- 
becks  and  Van  der  Poels. 

His  great-grandmother,  Huybertie  Yates,  the  mother  of  Christopher 
Lansing,  was  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Yates,  Mayor  of  Albany  from 
1790  to  1796,  whose  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  name  of  “the  Democrat,”  and  who  wrote  the  famous 
political  articles  signed  “  The  Rough-Hewer.” 

A  somewhat  remote  but  nevertheless  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Pruyn  was 
Brant  Arentse  Van  Slichtenhorst  of  Niewkerk  in  Gelderland,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1646,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  patroon,  director  of  the 
Colonie  of  Rensselaerswyck,  president  of  the  Court  of  Justice  and  general 


*  The  house  is  still  standing  and  belongs  to  Harriet  Langdon  Pruyn,  Mr.  Pruyn’s  elder  daughter. 
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superintendent  with  full  powers  to  manage  the  Van  Rensselaer  estate.  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  Schuyler  ancestors  were  men  of  personal  merit  and  prominence. 

His  father  was  a  leading  officer  in  the  Dutch  Church  and  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  by  no  means  rich.  His  mother  was  one  of  the 
old  Dutch  regime ,  now  unfortunately  passing  away,  a  woman  of  great 
natural  refinement  and  of  remarkable  mental  force.  She  was  a  devoted 
Christian  and  “  given  to  good  works.”  In  the  language  of  one  of  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  oldest  friends,  “  she  moulded  the  character  of  her  son,  and  his  life 
has  surely  been  no  discredit  to  her  workmanship.”  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  his  character  was  his  perfect  devotion  to  and  adoration  of  her. 

At  a  very  early  age — six  years  or  thereabouts — his  intellectual  powers 
were  put  to  the  test.  On  his  mother’s  shelf  stood  a  copy,  in  five  large 
volumes,  of  Scott’s  Bible  and  Commentaries.  This  book  the  mother 
promised  to  give  to  that  one  of  her  children  who  should  be  the  first  to  read 
it  through.  Although  his  brother  was  six  and  his  sister  eight  years  older 
than  himself,  this  young  boy  accomplished  the  task  and  received  the  book. 
The  intellectual  vigor  and  indomitable  perseverance  then  displayed  were 
characteristic  of  him  through  life. 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  private  schools,  he 
entered  the  Albany  Academy  in  1824  and  completed  a  full  course  of  study. 
Among  his  school  fellows  were  Orlando  Meads,  William  Henry  Bogart, 
John  Romeyn  Brodhead,  and  many  others  who  have  led  lives  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  The  famous  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
principal  of  the  academy  at  this  time.  Dr.  Peter  Bullions  was  professor 
of  the  ancient  languages,  and  Michael  O’Shaunessy  (afterward  succeeded 
by  the  eminent  Joseph  Henry)  Professor  of  Mathematics.  “  To  meet  these 
men  was  almost  a  liberal  education.  To  be  trained  by  them  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  not  inferior  to  a  scholarship  in  Rugby,  under  the  famous  Arnold.” 

The  courses  of  study,  both  classical  and  scientific,  in  the  Academy  at 
that  time  were  more  extensive,  full,  and  thorough  than  those  of  most  of 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pruyn  is  said,  by  his  life-long  friend,  Mr. 
Meads,  to  have  been  “  a  very  intelligent  and  diligent  student,  amiable  in 
character,  and  always  of  singular  correctness  of  morals  and  conduct.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  specially  successful  in  mathematics  and  its 
kindred  studies.” 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Academy,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
the  late  James  King,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  law¬ 
yers  in  Albany,  and  a  Master  in  Chancery.  Mr.  King  was  also  a  Regent 
of  the  University,  and  in  1839  became  its  Chancellor.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  purity  and  excellence  of  character,  of  uniform  kindness,  and  of  broad 
culture.  In  this  office  Mr.  Pruyn  acquired  those  habits  of  order,  system, 
and  thoroughness  which  he  retained  through  life.  He  became  Mr.  King’s 
principal  and  confidential  clerk,  and  remained  as  such  for  some  months 
after  his  admission  to  the  Bar.  He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  solicitor  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  Jan.  13,  1832.  This  latter  court  made  him  a  counsellor  on 
May  21,  1833,  and  the  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  17,  1835. 

While  he  was  in  Mr.  King’s  office,  Mr.  William  James,  the  father-in-law 
of  Mr.  King,  died,  leaving  a  very  large  fortune.  The  will  was  contested, 
and  the  litigation  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  this  State.  It  is  well  known  to  lawyers  as  one  of  the 
early  leading  cases,  involving  the  construction  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
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regard  to  trusts.  Although  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  employed 
as  counsel  for  some  of  the  parties,  and  thus  acquired  a  standing  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  law  of  trusts,  which  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  in  matters  of  business  which  afterwards  came  into  his  charge. 
About  this  time  (1833),  he  formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  the 
law  with  Henry  H.  Martin,  Esq.,  who  had  also  been  a  student  with  Mr. 
Pruyn  in  the  office  of  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Martin  was  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Marcy,  until  some  time  in  1834,  and  reserved  to  himself  the 
salary  of  that  office,  about  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  Mr.  Pruyn 
reserved  to  himself  his  income  from  services  rendered  to  the  James  estate. 
The  firm  name  was  Pruyn  &  Martin.  The  partnership  receipts  the  first 
year,  after  paying  all  expenses,  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  but  this  was  not  discouraging.  Mr.  Martin  was  an  excellent  worker, 
and  Mr.  Pruyn  a  successful  chancery  practitioner.  On  March  27,  1833, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Marcy  an  Examiner  in  Chancery,  and  on 
Eeb.  10,  1836,  Governor  Marcy  made  him  a  Master  in  Chancery.  Three 
days  later  Chancellor  Walworth  designated  him  as  Injunction  Master  for  the 
Third  Circuit — a  position  which  ranked  next  to  that  of  Vice-Chancellor. 
These  were  highly  responsible  positions,  and  Mr.  Pruyn’ s  appointment  to 
them  was  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

On  Feb.  21,  1848,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  and  coun¬ 
sellor  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington. 

The  Albany  City  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1834,  with  Mr.  Erastus 
Corning  as  president,  and  Mr.  Watts  Sherman  (afterward  an  eminent 
banker  in  New  York)  as  cashier.  Messrs.  Pruyn  &  Martin  were  the  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  bank.  In  1851,  Mr.  Martin  became  its  cashier.  Mr.  Pruyn  be¬ 
came  a  director,  and  was  subsequently  its  vice-president.  He  gave  great 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  banking  and  insurance. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  senior  trustee  of  the  New  York  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  at 
various  stages  of  his  career  was  connected  with  some  of  the  leading  finan¬ 
cial  and  railroad  enterprises  of  the  country. 

In  1851,  when  Mr.  Martin  became  attached  to  the  Albany  City  Bank, 
Mr.  Pruyn  formed  a  law  partnership  with  John  H.  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  day.  About  this  time  occurred  an  act  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  remarkable  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Pruyn. 

Harmanus  Bleecker,  one  of  Albany’s  most  distinguished  citizens,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  during  the  war  of  1812,  and,  during  the  presidency  of  Hon. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Minister  at  the  Hague,  died  in  July,  1849. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Bleecker’ s  intention  as  an  unmarried  man  to  leave 
the  whole  of  his  estate — some  eighty  thousand  dollars,  in  those  days  a 
very  considerable  fortune — to  some  public  object  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
When  in  Holland,  however,  he  married  a  Miss  Menz,  daughter  of  an 
official  at  the  Hague.  His  wishes  were  not  relinquished  upon  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  were  fully  concurred  in  by  his  wife,  who  resided  with  him  in 
Albany.  Upon  his  death  the  property  went  absolutely  to  her  with  the 
verbal  request  that,  he  having  no  children,  she  would  at  her  death  dispose 
of  it  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Albany. 

Not  long  afterward  Mrs.  Bleecker  married  Henri  Coster,  a  gentleman 
from  Holland,  who,  participating  in  her  integrity  of  character  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  purpose,  united  with  her  in  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  whole 
property  to  Mr.  Pruyn,  reserving  only  a  life  estate  to  himself  and  wife  , 
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and  trusting  that  Mr.  Pruyn  would,  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coster,  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Bleecker. 

In  April,  1852,  Mr.  Pruyn  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  the 
New  York  Legislature,  by  which  this  fund  was  absolutely  protected  from 
any  contingency  to  which  his  private  affairs  might  be  exposed  ;  and  it  is 
very  much  to  Mr.  Pruyn’ s  credit  as  a  financier  and  man  of  business,  that 
this  fund,  in  spite  of  “  hard  times,”  panics,  and  other  financial  reverses,  has 
suffered  little  or  no  diminution.  Mrs.  Coster  is  still  living  at  Arnheim,  in 
Holland.  As  she  survives  Mr.  Pruyn,  the  property  is  conveyed,  by  the 
terms  of  his  will,  to  Amasa  j.  Parker,  of  Albany,  “  in  the  confident  belief 
that  he  will  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Bleecker  as  fully  and  completely  as 
Mr.  Pruyn  was  requested  to  do.”  And  there  for  the  present  the  trust 
stands,  a  living  testimonial  of  the  confidence  which  can  be  placed  in  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  a  good  man. 

The  partnership  with  Mr.  Reynolds  lasted  until  1853,  when  Mr. 
Pruyn’s  relations  to  the  railroad  system  of  his  State  interfered  so  greatly 
with  his  law  practice  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  In  1835  he 
was  chosen  counsel  to  and  a  director  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railway, 
the  first  railway  successfully  operated  in  America. 

In  1853,  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  steps  were  taken  to  amal¬ 
gamate  the  various  railway  corporations  (about  ten  or  more  in  number) 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  into  one  body  corporate.  Mr.  Pruyn,  in 
person,  conducted  the  proceedings,  and  drew  up  the  Consolidation  Agree¬ 
ment ,  in  some  respects  the  most  important  business  instrument  ever  executed 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  brought  the  roads  into  one  harmonious 
system,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  old  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Martin,  “  this 
could  not  have  been  done  by  an  ordinary  man.”  The  new  corporation  was 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Pruyn  was  its  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  counsel.  He  withdrew  practically  from  his  profession, 
although  on  April  9,  1856,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  and 
counsellor  before  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Pruyn  continued  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  general  counsel, 
and  also  as  a  director  of  this  road  until  1866,  when  the  Corning  manage¬ 
ment  was  voted  out  by  the  Vanderbilts.  Personally  he  did  not  at  all 
regret  this  turn  of  affairs.  Having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  could 
now  devote  himself  to  other  and  more  congenial  pursuits. 

Although  never  a  politician,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  political  science.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  olden 
school,  stoutly  maintaining  that  our  country  was  “an  indivisible  union  of 
indestructible  States.”  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  at  once  took 
sides  with  the  North,  as  a  conscientious  Democrat  and  loyal  citizen,  bound 
to  honor  and  defend  the  Constitution. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  elected  State  Senator.  When  the 
nomination  was  offered  to  him,  he  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not  seek 
it,  and  that  he  would  accept  it  only  upon  the  condition  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  friends  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  a  single  dollar  to  control  the  vote  of  any  elector.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  the  Sessions,  he  gave  a  year’s  salary  to  the  poor  of  Albany. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  law  was  passed,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
James  A.  Bell,  Mr.  Pruyn,  and  a  few  others,  for  the  building  of  the  new 
Capitol.  By  the  laws  of  1865,  a  commission  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Pruyn  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  continuing  as  such  until 
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1870,  when  the  Board  was  reorganized,  it  is  said  largely  in  the  interests  of 
the  friends  of  the  notorious  Tweed.  Mr.  Pruyn,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  influences  of  the  time,  and  was  dropped  from 
the  Commission.  In  many  respects  this  was  the  highest  compliment  ever 
paid  to  his  honesty  and  integrity  as  a  public  officer. 

Nearly  all  that  was  meritorious  in  the  original  plans  for  the  new 
Capitol  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pruyn  and  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Harris,  an  associate  member  of  the  Commission.  These  two 
men  worked  side  by  side,  and  had  their  suggestions  been  followed,  the 
defects  in  the  building  would  have  been  fewer  and  much  money  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  State.  Mr.  Pruyn  was  particularly  well  informed 
on  the  subjects  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  to  his  energy  is  due  the  cen¬ 
tral  court  of  the  building.  This  he  had  to  fight  for  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Harris,  as  well  as  for  other  necessary  features  in  the  building.  The 
Capitol  Commission  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  this  opportunity  is 
taken  to  inform  the  public  that  at  least  two  of  the  members  worked  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  from  1865  to  1870. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  July  7,  1869,  by  Mr. 
Pruyn,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Hoffman,  the  State  officials,  and  a  few 
friends.  He  made  some  appropriate  remarks,  which  he  closed  as  follows  : 
“  Here  may  wise  laws  be  enacted  ;  here  may  purity  and  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose  always  mark  the  action  of  executive  power  ;  here  may  Justice,  the 
attribute  of  Deity,  be  inflexibly  administered,  and  may  Almighty  God  bless 
the  State  and  prosper  the  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  Albany  district, 
twice  ;  first  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  (1863-65),  as  successor  to 
Erastus  Corning,  resigned,  and  again  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  (1867-69). 
In  Congress  he  served  upon  several  important  committees — the  Ways  and 
Means  (before  it  was  divided),  Claims,  Pacific  Railroads,  Joint  Library, 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
Democratic  members  from  New  York  to  present,  on  their  behalf,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution  of  censure  of  the  Executive 
authority  for  closing  the  offices  and  suspending  the  publication  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Jour?ial  of  Commerce ,  newspapers. 

In  this  Congress  he  made,  among  others,  speeches  in  opposition  to  the 
Confiscation  Act;  against  the  centralizing  influence  of  the  Currency  Bill ; 
in  favor  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada;  and  upon  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  maintaining  that,  although  Slavery  was  an  evil  and  ought  to  be 
abolished,  Congress  had  no  power  to  abolish  it — this  should  be  left  to 
the  States  to  do,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  submission.  Since 
that  day,  even  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation  has  been  as¬ 
sailed  as  unconstitutional,  and  in  defence,  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  a  “war 
measure.” 

In  the  Fortieth  Congress,  Mr.  Pruyn’s  principal  speeches  were  on  the 
treaty-making  power,  under  the  Alaska  treaty  with  Russia  ;  on  the  re¬ 
construction  acts,  he  being  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  military  rule 
in  the  Southern  States  ;  on  the  diplomatic  appropriation  bill ;  on  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  ;  and  against  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  In  this  Congress,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  chosen  a  Regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland,  of 
Vermont,  and  the  late  President  Garfield,  at  that  time  a  member  from 
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Ohio.  On  the  first  election  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Prnyn  was  appointed, 
with  the  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  a  Teller  of  the  House  and  pro¬ 
posed  such  legislation  as  would  have  remedied  the  difficulties  than  existing 
relative  to  counting  the  presidential  vote,  but  the  House  refused  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposition.  In  conjunction  with  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Iowa,  he  constituted  a  committee  to  inform  General 
Grant  of  his  election.  Mr.  Pruyn’s  remarks  on  that  occasion,  referring 
chiefly  to  those  holding  office  under  the  Government,  were  warmly  endorsed 
by  his  political  friends. 

In  many  respects  he  was  the  most  efficient  Representative  that  Albany 
has  ever  sent  to  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  while  his  extensive  knowledge  and  elevated  views  of  public 
affairs  gave  him  weight  and  position.  Although  not  an  orator,  he  was  an 
excellent  speaker.  “  His  style  of  language  and  manner  was  simple,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  correct,  while  his  reasoning  was  sound  and  just.  His  course  wras 
eminently  national.  Looking  neither  toward  the  North  nor  the  South,  he 
was  straightforward,  consistent,  and  patriotic  on  all  occasions,  and  dis¬ 
charged  his  duty  with  an  eye  single  to  the  preservation  of  ‘  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.’  In  the  hour  of  her  greatest 
trial,  he  served  his  Nation  well.”  Although  eminently  fitted  for  public  life, 
he  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  work  in  the  more  congenial  fields  of 
philanthropy  and  education. 

In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  in  which  he 
always  took  a  deep  interest.  In  it  he  held  various  positions,  including 
that  of  president,  to  which  he  was  elected  about  1857,  and  held  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  about  twenty-one  years.  The  Albany  Institute,  although 
not  organized  until  May,  1824,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  oldest  literary  and 
scientific  societies  in  the  State,  being  the  combination  of  “  The  Albany 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  ”  (formed  in  1823),  and  “  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,”  which  latter  was  formed  in  1804,  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures,”  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  (then  the  State 
capital)  in  1791. 

In  the  membership  of  the  Institute  may  be  found  the  names  of  Sir  J. 
Bernard  Burke,  Baron  von  Goethe,  Joseph  Henry,  Washington  Irving,  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Baron  von  Lederer,  Alphonse  Goovaerts,  the 
librarian  at  Antwerp,  and  many  others,  including  most  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Albany. 

In  the  cause  of  education  Mr.  Pruyn  did  a  noble  work.  On  May  4, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  a 
Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  place  of  the  Hon. 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  resigned ;  and  on  January  9,  1862,  was  elected  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  place  of  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Yates  Lansing,  LL.D.,  deceased.  He 
was  Regent  more  than  thirty-three  years,  over  fifteen  of  which  he  held  the 
Chancellorship — a  longer  period  than  did  any  of  his  predecessors,  who,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Lansing,  were  such  men  as  Dr.  Peter  Wendell,  James 
King,  with  whom  Mr.  Pruyn  studied  law  ;  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Simeon 
De  Witt,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Morgan  Lewis,  John  Jay,  and  George 
Clinton. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  established  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  first  in  1784,  but  substantially  as  it  now  exists  in  1787.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  committee  who  drew  up  the  Act  of  1787- 
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Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  only  one  incorporated  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  State,  namely,  the  “  College  of  the  Province  of  New  York,” 
called  King’s,  now  Columbia  College.  The  Act  of  the  Legislature  was 
intended  to  revive  King’s  College  and  to  provide  for  some  general  system 
of  education. 

This  University,  like  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  one 
of  supervision  and  visitation  rather  than  of  instruction.  There  are  twenty- 
three  Regents,  nineteen  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature  when 
vacancies  occur,  the  remaining  four  being  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  is  the  Chancellor,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  University,  and  the  highest  educational  officer  in  the  State. 
The  Regents  can  confer  degrees  above  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  includes  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  twenty-three  literary 
colleges,  about  twenty  medical  colleges,  schools  of  science,  three  law 
schools,  and  about  two  hundred  and  forty  academies  and  academical 
departments  of  union  schools.  The  common  schools  are  under  the  care 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  compose  a  distinct  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  Regents  also  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State  Library,  con¬ 
taining  about  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  of  the  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  They  also 
perform,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  various  duties  incidental  to  the 
welfare  of  education  in  the  State. 

Unfortunately  the  various  colleges,  by  the  original  Act  of  1787,  usually 
possess  full  university  powers  and  can  confer  degrees  at  pleasure.  Many 
of  them  also  rejoice  in  the  title  of  university. 

At  first  the  colleges  were  incorporated  by  the  Regents  only,  but  in 
many  cases  the  Regents  very  wisely  refused  to  incorporate  them.  The 
applicants  would  then  procure  the  desired  charter  from  the  Legislature, 
and  the  result  has  been  too  many,  and,  in  most  cases,  too  weak  colleges. 

When  Mr.  Pruyn  became  Chancellor  he  threw  his  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work.  The  cause  of  higher  education  was  not  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition  ;  but  he  gave  it  a  quickening  impulse.  He  had  a  thorough  idea 
of  what  the  University  should  be,  and  through  his  efforts  the  University 
Convocation  was  organized. 

A  meeting  was  called,  in  August,  1863,  of  the  officers  of  the  colleges 
and  academies,  and  in  his  remarks  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pruyn  said  : 

“  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  generally  regarded 
as  a  legal  fiction,  is,  in  truth,  a  grand  reality.  The  numerous  institutions 
of  which  it  is  composed,  are  not,  indeed,  as  in  England,  crowded  into  a 
single  city ;  but  are  scattered  for  popular  convenience  over  the  entire 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  meeting  will  more  fully  develop  this 
fact,  in  accordance  with  which  the  officers  of  colleges  and  academies  now 
convened  are  cordially  welcomed  as  members  of  a  great  State  University. 
It  is  also  confidently  expected  that  the  deliberations  now  inaugurated  will 
result  in  the  more  intimate  alliance  and  co-operation  of  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  holding  chartered  rights  under  the  Regents  of  the  University.” 

The  Convocation  thus  inaugurated  is  held  annually,  and,  in  addition  to 
other  business,  papers  and  essays  are  read,  in  which  are  discussed  subjects 
relating  to  higher  education.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  and  the 
valuable  papers  presented  are  published  under  the  Regents’  direction,  and 
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it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that,  by  this  Convocation,  a  bond  of 
fellowship,  of  union,  and  of  strength,  has  been  created  among  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  to  secure  greater  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  Regents,  largely  at  the  suggestion  of 
Chancellor  Pruyn  and  Secretary  Woolworth,  have  instituted  a  system  of 
preliminary  and  higher  academic  examinations.  Upon  passing  these 
examinations  each  pupil  receives  a  certificate  which,  besides  being  a 
mark  of  honor,  entitles  the  holder  to  certain  other  educational  facilities. 

In  these  and  in  other  ways  Mr.  Pruyn  and  his  associates  have  fostered 
and  strengthened  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
may  be  visionary,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  alone  will  confer  degrees,  that  the  colleges 
and  so-called  universities  which  form  its  component  parts  will  surrender 
to  it  their  university  powers,  and  that  a  diploma  from  the  Regents  will  be 
the  highest  academic  honor  that  an  American  citizen  can  receive.  The 
foundations  are  laid,  and  the  superstructure  begun.  Let  Mr.  Pruyn’ s  suc¬ 
cessors  complete  the  edifice. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  Mr.  Pruyn  took  a  deep  personal  interest.  At 
Hamilton  College  he  founded,  in  1862,  the  Pruyn  medal  for  the  best  ora¬ 
tion  in  the  Senior  class,  upon  some  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
educated  citizen  to  the  State.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  St.  Stephen’s  College,  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  an  institution 
founded  by  M  r.  and  Mrs.  John  Bard,  for  training  young  men,  chiefly  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

About  the  close  of  the  war,  certain  abuses  arose  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  To  remedy  these  abuses 
and  to  prevent  similar  occurrences  in  the  future,  Mr.  Pruyn,  in  1866,  sug¬ 
gested  the  formation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  was  established  in 
1867,  and,  with  slight  interruption,  he  was  its  president  from  the  time  of 
its  organization  until  his  death,  and  to  him  the  State  is  largly  indebted  for 
what,  up  to  this  time,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  its  most  efficient  organizations. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  member  of  the  “  Association  for  the  Codification  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,”  of  which  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  LL.D.,  is 
president.  At  the  meeting  in  1875,  at  the  Hague,  Mr.  Pruyn  took  an 
active  part,  and  at  its  close  offered  resolutions  of  thanks  for  courtesies 
received,  speaking  in  English,  French,  and  finally  in  Dutch,  for  which  he 
was  loudly  applauded,  that  being  the  language  of  his  ancestors  when  they 
came  to  this  country. 

In  1876,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  he  was  chosen  its  president.  This  was  really  the  last  public 
position  to  which  he  was  called.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  but  resigned  before  1876. 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  a  resident  member 
of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  a  life  member  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Albany,  a  member  of  the  Literary  Fund 
Society  of  London,  of  the  Union  and  Century  clubs  of  New  York,  and  of 
other  societies.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Albany — an  organization  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  same  name  in  New  York.  The  Albany  society,  however,  no  longer 
exists. 


Mr.  Pruyn  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1835,  from  Rutgers 
College,  and  in  1845  from  Union  College,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in 
1852,  from  the  University  of  Rochester.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Pruyn  gave  nearly  all  his  time  to  public  objects — and  that  too, 
without  any  compensation.  Although  entitled  by  law  to  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  his  expenses,  he  steadily  declined  to  take  it.  In  his  private  life 
the  same  spirit  manifested  itself.  In  his  charities  he  was  never  ostentatious. 
He  encouraged  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste.  He  had  travelled  extensively, 
and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends,  particularly  in  England,  where  he  had 
been  the  recipient  of  much  generous  hospitality.  His  religious  life  was 
remarkably  happy.  Originally  an  officer  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  the  latter  half  of  his  religious 
life  was  given  almost  wholly  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
he  became  a  communicant.  He  was  a  member,  and  at  one  time  a  vestry¬ 
man  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  which  was  early  known  as  “  Queen 
Anne’s  Chapel  in  the  Wilderness.”  In  all  church  affairs  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  His  views  were  essentially  broad.  He  was  a  personal  friend  and 
warm  admirer  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  on  many  points  they  agreed 
most  thoroughly.  His  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Liturgy  was  truly  remarkable.  A  strong  personal  friend  of  the  present 
Bishop  Doane,  he  suggested  the  form  of  prayer,  now  in  use  in  the  Diocese 
of  Albany,  for  the  Governor  and  State  Legislature,  and  for  a  collect  for 
the  New  Year. 

Yet  with  all  this  love  for  the  English  Church,  its  services,  its  cathedrals, 
its  literature,  and  its  art,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  early  religious  training ; 
but  made  it  his  custom  to  annually  take  part  in  the  New  Year  services  of 
the  Dutch  church.  “  Deeper  than  all  else  in  his  nature  ....  was 
his  humble  and  childlike  trust  in  Christ.”  Of  his  genial  nature,  his  kindly 
hospitality,  and  his  personal  goodness  it  is  for  others  to  speak.  His  friend 
President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  says  of  him  :  “  John  Van  Schaick 
Lansing  Pruyn  was  one  of  those  rare  and  noble  specimens  of  humanity 
whom  Providence  sends  occasionally  into  the  world  to  serve  as  type  and 
model  of  the  good  citizen.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  generous  heart,  a 
clear  intellect,  a  sound  understanding,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  an 
instinctively  refined  taste — natural  gifts  to  which  a  superior  education  had 
superadded  all  the  advantages  which  a  liberal  and  scholarly  culture  could 
bestow — he  was  admirably  fitted  to  fill  any  position  of  trust  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  social  or  civic  life  ;  and  there  was  none  to  which  he  was  called  which 

he  did  not  adorn . In  every  capacity  he  left  behind  him  an 

honorable  record  of  duty  conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  of  substantial  practi¬ 
cal  results  successfully  accomplished.  In  his  personal  character  he  was  all 
that  is  admirable.  Severe  in  integrity  and  unbending  in  principle,  he  was 
also  honorable  in  his  impulses,  kindly  in  his  disposition,  gracious  in  his 
manner,  affable  in  his  address,  interesting  and  instructive  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion — producing  thus  upon  those  who  met  him  even  only  once  an  impression 
that  was  never  effaced,”  etc.* 

Again,  a  writer  in  the  Albany  Evening  Times ,  November  2ir  1877, 
says  :  “  It  may  be  added,  however,  in  the  language  of  one  who  has  known 
him  intimately  from  boyhood,  that  amid  all  the  many  virtues  of  John  V. 

*  Vide  President  Barnard’s  address  at  the  First  Commencement  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Albany,  July  iq,  187b. 
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L.  Pruyn,  his  pre-eminent  characteristic  was  justice.  ‘  Is  this  just  ?  is  this 
right  ?  ’  was  the  first  question  with  him  always,  and  the  one  which,  answered, 
decided  his  course.  He  was  always  gentle,  and  was  never  known  to  speak 
ill  of  any  one,  however  much  he  might  differ  with  him  or  be  abused.  The 
saying  so  common  was  of  him  strictly  true  :  ‘  He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
world.’  He  led  a  life  of  personal  purity  and  integrity,  unsullied  by  even  so 
much  as  a  rumor  of  anything  to  the  contrary.  The  wise  counsellor  ;  the 
prudent,  conscientious  public  servant  ;  prominent  in  all  things  tending  to 
dignify  and  elevate  the  human  race  ;  given  to  boundless  hospitality  ;  a 
kind,  sympathizing,  sincere  friend  ;  a  loving,  indulgent  husband,  father,  and 
brother  ;  in  all  things  the  man  of  integrity,  conservatism,  and  good  sense  ; 
such  is  the  record  of  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.  In  all  that  pertains  to  those 
‘  things  which  are  of  good  report,’  it  is  a  proud  record  for  any  man  to 
leave — a  record  that  all  may  well  study,  and  may  well  aim  to  equal.” 

In  October,  1877,  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  mineral  baths  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  a  complication  of  disorders.  At  first  he  seemed  to  im¬ 
prove,  but  afterward  his  illness  increased,  and  he  died  there  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  21,  1877. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  passed  by  nearly  all  the  bodies  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  and  by  others  upon  which  he  had  no  claim. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  November  23d,  from 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
officials,  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  friends. 
The  flags  upon  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  were  at  half-mast,  and 
many  of  the  public  offices  were  closed  during  the  funeral  services,  which 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  and  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Potter,  of 
New  York,  Bishop  Doane,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Battershall,  rector  of  the  parish, 
President  Potter,  of  Union  College,  and  several  of  the  clergy  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Albany.  After  the  services  at  the  church,  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the  Albany  Cemetery,  and 
now  lie  in  a  secluded  spot,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  simple  granite  cross, 
on  the  base  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

ZETERNA  FAC  CUM  SANCTIS  TUIS  GLORIA  MUNERARI. 

John  Van  Schaick  Lansing  Pruyn,  At  Rest  NovR  21ST,  A.D.,  1877. 

An.  Aet.  LXVI. 

“  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  twice  married  ;  firstly,  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Potter, 
rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  on  October  22,  1840,  in  Albany,  at 
the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Erastus  Corning,  to  Harriet  Corning  Tur¬ 
ner,  b.  Tune  18,  1822,  second  dau.  of  Thomas  Turner  and  Mary  Ruggles 
Weld,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

[Thomas  Turner  was  a  merchant  of  Lansingburgh  and  Troy,  and  a 
lieutenant,  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  regiment  U.  S.  Infan¬ 
try,  and  served  chiefly  on  Lake  Champlain  under  General  Wilkinson. 
His  ancestor,  Edward  Turner,*  was  in  Boston  in  1656,  where  he  m.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Richard  Sanford. 

Mary  Ruggles  Weld  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 

*  For  the  genealogy  of  Thomas  Turner,  and  incidentally  that  of  his  wife,  see  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  124-130,  of 
The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record. 
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Weld,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1632,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  ;  and  also  of  his  brother 
Joseph  Weld,  by  a  marriage  in  1757  between  two  of  the  then  somewhat 
remotely  related  descendants  of  the  two  brothers.  Thomas  Weld  was 
sent  to  England  with  Hugh  Peters  in  1641,  as  an  agent  of  the  colony,  and 
died  there,  it  is  thought,  in  1662. 

These  Welds  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Welds  of  Wiltshire,  and 
Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire.] 

Mrs.  Pruyn  died  March  22,  1859.  A  memoir  of  her  was  printed,  en¬ 
titled  “  Memorials  of  Mrs.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.”  It  contains  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter’s  tribute,  a  portrait  of  her,  the  memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  and 
various  notices  which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  at  that  time. 

In  St.  Peter’s  Church  a  very  beautiful  memorial  window  was  erected, 
by  her  husband,  to  her  memory  and  also  to  that  of  a  little  daughter,  Harriet 
Catharine,  who  died  the  year  previous.  By  this  marriage  Mr.  Pruyn  had 
issue  : 

1.  Erastus  Corning,  b.  Aug.  24,  1841.  He  passed  several 
years  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calthrop,  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  studied  with  the  class  of  1863 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England.  He  was  appointed  consular 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  Caracas  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  the  acting  minister  of  our  Government  there  during  the 
Venezuelan  Revolution  of  1868,  receiving  great  commendation 
from  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  for  his  services 
at  that  time. 

In  1871  he  went  to  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
there  married,  May  4,  1872,  Maria  de  los  Dolores,  only  dau.  of 
Augustin  Velasquez,  of  the  island  of  Las  Palmas. 

He  died  at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  Feb.  1,  1881,  leaving  no  issue. 

2.  Mary  Weld,  b.  March  6,  1843  5  d.  Sept.  8,  1844. 

3.  Harriet  Corning,  b.  Aug.  12,  1845  1  d.  March  24,  1847. 

4.  Harriet  Catharine,  b.  Aug.  13,  1849;  d.  Feb.  25,  1858. 

5.  John  Van  Schaick  Lansing,  b.  March  14,  1859;  bp.  March 
23,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York 
(Erastus  Corning  Pruyn ,  brother  ;  Gertrude  Tibbitts  Corning, 
Robert  Lenox  Banks)  ;  *  graduated  at  St.  John’s  School,  Sing 
Sing,  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  Breckenridge  Gibson, 
D.D.,  in  June,  1876,  and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in 
June,  1880,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  and  graduated  at 
the  Albany  Law  School,  May  25,  1882  ;  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  at  General  Term,  and  was  admitted  an  attorney  and  coun¬ 
sellor  on  May  27,  1882.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Albany  City 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  for  1881,  and  was  elected  in  1880  a 
director  of  the  Albany  City  National  Bank. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  of  the  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  and  is  the  compiler  of 
this  genealogy. 

Mr.  Pruyn  was  married  secondly,  Sept.  7,  1865,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

*  The  names  of  sponsors  are  placed  in  parentheses. 


Albany,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon, 
Bishop  of  New  York,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William  Tatlock,  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  warden  of  St.  Stephen’s 
College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  to  Anna  Fenn  Parker,  b.  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
March  26,  1840,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Amasa  Junius  Parker  and 
Harriet  Langdon  Roberts,  of  Albany. 

[Amasa  Junius  Parker,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Sharon,  parish  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  June  2,  1807,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Daniel  Parker,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  there,  and 
Anna  Fenn.  He  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  own  studies  so  as 
to  graduate  with  the  class  of  1825,  at  Union  College.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  John  Worth  Edmonds,  at  Hudson,  and  later 
was  associated  with  his  uncle,  the  late  Col.  Amasa  Parker,  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1834  he  was  a  member  of 
Assembly  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  of  Delaware  Co.  and  held  the  office  three  years.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of  and  served  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  resigned  in  1844,  on  his  appointment  as  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District,  and  Vice-Chancellor.  In  1847,  under  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  when  the  judicial  office  became  elective,  he  was  elected  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  renominated 
for  the  same  office  in  1855,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Know-Nothing  party. 
In  1856  and  1858  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  but  his  party  was  defeated  at  both  elections.  In  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention. 

Harriet  Langdon  Roberts,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Pruyn,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  March  28,  1814,  and  is  the  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Edmund  Roberts  and  Catharine  Whipple  Langdon.  Catharine  Whipple 
Langdon  was  a  daughter  of  Woodbury  Langdon  and  Sarah  Sherburne. 
Woodbury  Langdon  was  an  eminent  Judge  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a 
brother  of  John  Langdon,  who  was  a  signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  who,  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  wrote  on  April  6,  1789,  an  official  letter  to  General  Washington, 
informing  him  of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States,  with  John 
Adams  as  Vice-President. 

Edmund  Roberts,  the  father  of  Harriet  Langdon  Roberts,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Mrs.  Pruyn,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Edmund  Roberts,  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  Sarah  Grififeth,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  After  the  death 
of  his  parents  he  lived  several  years  in  South  America  with  a  wealthy 
bachelor  uncle,  Joshua  Roberts,  whose  fortune  he  inherited.  It  consisted 
principally  of  merchant  ships,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  destroyed 
on  the  high  seas  by  the  Spaniards  and  French. 

Mr.  Roberts  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resided  at  Portsmouth. 
He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  American  commerce, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  President  Jackson  sent  him  in  1832  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  East,  with  power  to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with 
Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Muscat.  Two  war  vessels,  the  Peacock  and 
Boxer,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  this  service,  in  which  he  was  most 
successful,  returning  home  in  1834.  In  April,  1835,  he  sailed  again  in 
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the  Peacock,  accompanied  by  the  Enterprise,  to  exchange  a  ratification 
of  these  treaties,  and  with  powers  to  form  others  with  places  not  yet 
visited,  and  to  extend  our  commerce  even  to  China  and  Japan.  He  was 
taken  ill  off  the  coast  of  China,  and  died  at  Macao,  June  12,  1836,  where 
he  is  buried  in  the  English  Cemetery. 

On  his  first  voyage  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred, 
entitled,  “  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts  of  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and 
Muscat.”  The  book  was  published  in  1837  by  the  Harpers.] 

Mr.  Pruyn,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Parker,  had  issue  : 

6.  Harriet  Langdon,  b.  Jan.  31,  1868,  at  Washington  ;  bp. 
July  3,  1868,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  parish.  (Harriet 
Langdon  Roberts  Parker ,  grandmother  ;  Mary  Parker ,  aunt ; 
John  Bard ,  Esq.,  of  Annandale.) 

7.  Hibertie  Lansing,  b.  April  8,  1873,  at  Albany  ;  bp.  May  3, 
1873,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell 
Doane,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Albany  (Catharine  Ganse- 
voort ;  Cora  Kane  Strong  Parker ,  aunt  by  marriage  ;  John 
Van  Schaick  Lansing  Pruyn ,  Jr.,  brother). 
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